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Any attempt to define the image of Armenia in pre-Islamic 
Iran must perforce remain generalized and indistinct at best, 
as a consequence of the dearth of surviving sources from 
this period. This meagerness derives largely from two basic 
causes: the obliteration of earlier material as a result of 
foreign conquest! or internal upheaval, and the importance 
of an oral literary tradition whose content was necessarily 
ephemeral, distorted, and modified by unconscious 
anachronisms and willful alterations.2 Moreover, what 
remains, especially from the Sasanian period (ca. 224-651 
AD.), is “almost entirely theological and liturgical,” "ot 
secular works only fugitive. pieces survive.” It is from 


1E, G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia: From the Earliest 
Times until Firdausí (New York, 1902), pp. 5-6; M. Boyce, “Middle 
Persian Literature,” Jranistik, 11/1, B. Spuler, ed. (Leiden, 1968), 
p. 31; idem, The Letter of Tansar (Rome, 1968), pp. 1-3; P. O. Harper, 
The Royal Hunter (New York, 1978), p. 13; et al. 

2N., C. Debevoise, 4 Political History of Parthia (Chicago, 1938), 
pp. xxv-xxvi, xxxv; M. A. R. Colledge, The Parthians (New York and 
Washington, 1967), p. 17; R. Frye, “A Forgotten Dynasty,” The 
Heritage of Persia (Cleveland and New York, 1963), pp. 170-171; 
Macoudi, Le Livre de lavertissement et de la révision [Kitab 
al-Tanbih] , B. Carra de Vaux, trans. (Paris, 1897), pp. 140-141; etc. 

31. Gershevitch, “Old Iranian Literature,” Jranistik, II/1, B. Spuler, 
ed. (Leiden, 1968), pp. 10, 25-26; Boyce, ‘Middle Persian Literature,” 
pp. 31-33; idem, “The Parthian Gdsan and Iranian Minstrel Tradition,” 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, pv (1957), 1045; idem, The 
Letter of Tansar, p. 4. This oral literature is of little help for historical 
purposes although it is of enormous importance in reflecting the 

_ ethos to be discussed in the second part of this paper. 

7 Browne, Literary History, p. 7 and n. 3; Boyce, “Middle Persian 

Literature,” p. 31. 
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these “fugitive” and all too often fragmentary pieces and 
from chance references in royal inscriptions? supplemented 
by occasional mentions in non-Iranian—Classical, Armenian, 
Syriac, or Arabic—sources® that we catch a glimpse of 
the Iranian image of Armenia. Not even the tip of the iceberg 
survives. Consequently it is small wonder that this image 
remains all but invisible in Iran. 

If the Iranians can no longer speak for themselves, the 
Armenians will understandably not speak openly for Iran 
through a historiographic tradition born in the generation 
immediately following their desperate stand against the 
Persians in AD. 451. As fervent Christians they dissociate 
themselves from the Zoroastrian monster whom only 
arch-traitors and apostates such as Meruzan Arcruni and 
-Vasak Siwni will countenance. Hence, any Iranian element 
lurking beneath the surface of Early Christian Armenian 
civilization can all too easily be overlooked, swamped by 
Armenian hostility and the highly articulate and well- 
documented Classical tradition which was an indubitable 


5 For the surviving inscriptions: Gershevitch, “Old Iranian Literature,” 
pp. 6-10; R. G. Kent, Old Persian, 2d rev. ed. (New Haven, 1953), 
pp. 107-163; A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 2d ed. 
(Copenhagen, 1944), pp. 50-54; M. Sprengling, Third Century Iran: 
Sapor and .Kartir (Chicago, 1953); A. Maricq, “Res Gestae Divi 
Saporis,” Syria, 35 (1958); C. Brunner, “The Middle Persian Inscription 
of the Priest Kirdér at Naqš-i Rustam,” Studies in Honor of George C. 
Miles, D. K. Kouymiian, ed. (Beirut, 1974), pp. 97-113; Ph. Gignoux, 
“L’Inscription de Kirdir 4 Naqš-i Rustam,” Studia Iranica, I/F (1972), 
177-202; idem, “L’Inscription de Kartir à Sar Mašhad,” Journal 
Asiatique, 256 (1968/34), 387418; E. Herzfeld, Paikuli, 2 vols. 
(Berlin, 1924), et al. 

For the literature: Boyce, “Middle Persian Literature,” pp. 32, 57-64; 
idem, The Letter of Tansar; Christensen, L'Iran, pp. 57-59; M. 
Griniaschi, “Quelques specimens de la littérature sassanide conservés 
dans les bibliothèques d'Istanbul,” Journal Asiatique, 254 (1966), 
1-142; The Karnaémak-i Artakhshir Papdkan, E. R. Antia, trans, 
(Bombay, 1900), etc. 

© Debevoise, Parthia, pp. xxvi-xxxvi; Colledge, Parthians, pp. 17-21; 
Christensen, L Tran, pp. 59-83; Th. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser 
und Araber zur Zeit der Sassaniden (Leiden, 1879; repr. Gratz. 1973); 
etc. 
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component of the contemporary scene.” Under such adverse 
conditions, the Pre-Islamic or Early-Christian image or self- 
image of Armenia no longer survives explicitly; it must 
be reconstituted implicitly and indirectly. The minimal 
Iranian material must be supplemented by a consideration 
of the traces of an Iranian Weltanschauung mirrored in 
Armenian sources and reflected albeit unconsciously by 
the Armenian delineation of their ideals and heroes in Iranian 
terms. 

On the basis of the surviving Iranian evidence not even 
the primary question set in the broadest possible context, 
that of the inclusion of Armenia within the borders of 
Eran, the realm of the Aryans, as opposed to barbarian 
Anéran [non-Erdn], can be answered categorically. Perhaps 
too much should not be made of the earliest references 
to Armenia by name in the inscriptions of Darius the Great 
(521-486 BCL since the concept of Erangahr does not 
seem to have been fully developed at the time.’ The basic 
distinction seems rather between ‘“‘this Persian folk” and 


TN. G. Garsoian, “Prolegomena to a Study of Iranian Aspects in 
Arsacid Armenia,” Handés Amsorya, 90 (1976), 177-234 for an 
introduction to this submerged component, and n. 90 for an 
acknowledgment of the importance of the Classical tradition in 
‘Armenia. 

8 The importance of the concept of Erën as opposed to Anéran 
can be seen from the fact that one of the signs identifying the age 
of misery and wickedness to be followed by the apocalypse in the 
prophetic text of the Jadmdsp Namag (Boyce, “Middle Persian 
Literature,” p. 50) is that “Anērān and Eran will be confused, so that 
the Iranian will not be distinguished from the foreigner; those who are 
Iranians will turn back to foreign ways” (H. W. Bailey, “The Zamasp 
Namak,” Bulletin of the British School of Oriental and African Studies, 
6 [1930-1932] , 56). See also next note. 

? Frye, Heritage of Persia, pp. 2-3: “In the far-flung Achaemenid 
empire the term (Old Iranian) *aryénam khshathram ‘land (or 
kingdom) of the Aryans’, was probably not in general use since the 
term is nowhere attested. Later. . . . With the expansion of the 
Parthians it would seem that the term *Aria [an eastern province 
of the Achaemenid empire] . . . expanded as well so that it finally 
became ‘greater Aria’, equivalent to ‘realm of the Aryans’, which 
is the term the Sasanians used for the extended homeland of their 
empire, Eranshahr.” 
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“the countries which I seized outside Persia. .. . they bore 
tribute to me... . Media, Elam, Parthia, Aria, Bactria...” 
many of which were to become inherent parts of Erānšahr 
and among which Armenia is included in the Achaemenian 
inscriptions of Persepolis and Naq-i Bustam 18 Even so, 
in his great inscription at Behistun, Darius lists Armenia 
- together and on a par with Persia and Media among the 
twenty-three countries “which came unto me; by the favor 
of Ahuramazda, .. 2711 The conquest, or rather reconquest, 
of the country was the result of the many rebellions 
inaugurating Darius’s reign rather than of a foreign 
expedition.’ No distinction is made between Armenia and 
Persia in the listing of countries in yet another inscription 
of Darius at Susa,!> or later in the register of throne-bearers 


10 Kent, Old Persian, p. 136 = DPe 4 2.5-18; pp. 137-138 = DNa 
q 3.15-30 which gives the countries in a different order. The lists 
vary considerably in length and order. They are all understandably 
headed by Persia; Armenia is found in all of them but its ranking 
order within them does not seem to have been consistent or signficant: 
DB I 4 6.1.12-17, tenth; DPe d 2.5-18, seventh; DNa d 3.15-30, 
twentieth; DSm d 2.3-11, tenth; XPh { 3.13-28, fifth; A?P, twentieth; 
pp. 117, 119; 136; 137-138; 145; 151; 155-156. Except for Persia 
no specific precedence can be observed among the remaining countries 
with the possible exception of Elam and Media, though even their 
place is not rigidly fixed. 

1 Ibid., pp. 117-119 = DBI 4 6.1.12-17, 

12 Ibid., pp. 121-124 = DB H 4 24.2.13-17—4 30.2.57-63. See also 
pp. 141-142 = DSe ¢ 4.30-41: “Saith Darius the King: Much which 
was ill-done, that I made good. Provinces were in commotion; one 
man smiting another. The following I brought about by the favor 
of Ahuramazda, that the one does not smite the other at all, each 
one is in his place.” 

13 Ibid., p. 145 = DSm d 2.3-8: “Saith Darius the King: Ahuramazda 
bestowed upon me the kingdom, great, possessed of good men; he 
made me king in this earth. By the favor of Ahuramazda these are 
the countries of which I became king: Persia, Elam, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Arabia, Egypt, Sardis, Ionia, Media, Armenia, . . . “Cf. the inscription 
of Xerxes at Persepolis (ibid., p. 151 = XPh 4 3.13-18); also E. 
Herzfeld, “The Satrapy List of Darius,” The Persian Empire, G. Walser, 
ed. (Wiesbaden, 1968), pp, 288-349. 
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on the tomb of Artaxerxes II or HI at Persepolis. Nor 
-is there any differentiation in the terminology used by 
the King of kings in the Behistun inscription for "a Persian. 
by name Hydarnes, my subject” and “an Armenian by 
name Dadarshi, my subject.’’!5 Finally, if the Armenians 
are correctly identified among the peoples of the empire 
shown on the frieze of the east stairway at Persepolis, it 
is interesting to observe that they are represented wearing 
unmistakably Iranian, or more specifically Median, dress.'® 
Hence, under the Achaemenians, Armenia seems to have 
been considered rather as an intrinsic component of their 
empire, whatever the ultimate definition of this term, than 
as a conquered foreign land. 

In the Sasanian period, as the distinction between Eran 
and Anérdn was more firmly established, the status of 
Armenia became more ambiguous and a number of scholars, 
such as Frye and Gignoux, have stated unequivocally that 
Armenia was not part of Eran.17 The sources are un- 
questionably contradictory. The great trilingual inscription 
of Sapuhr I (AD. 240-272 ?) on the Ka‘ba-yi Zardust near 
Persepolis (SKZ) states categorically: 


14 Kent, Old Persian, pp. 155-156 = A?P; A. Davis, “An Achaemenian 
Tomb Inscription at Persepolis,” JRAS n.v. (1932), 373-378 and 


pls, 2-3. 
15 Kent, Old Persian, pp. 121-123 = DB II 
d 25.2.19-20 { 26.2.29-30. 
“Vidarna ` nama : Parsa : “Dādaršiš: nama ` Arminiya ` 


1? KE) 


man 4 : badaka :. man a : badaka : 

16 R, Ghirshman, The Art of Ancient Iran (New York, 1964), pp. 

170, 176, pls. 216, 222. Cf. pp. 157-158, pl. 209, for the dress of 

the Median nobles; also E. Herzfeld, ‘‘The Garments of the Riding 
Peoples,” The Persian Empire, pp. 362-363. 


17 Frye, Heritage of Persia: “Eranshahr . . . included Mesopotamia 
but not Armenia,” p. 202; “most of Transcaucasia was included in 
his. [Sapuhr Ps] empire .. . Shapur did not inherit these lands from 


his. father but had to conquer them,” p. 206; Ph, Gignoux, ‘‘La Liste 
des provinces de "Eran dans les inscriptions de Sabuhr et de Kirdir,”” 
Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 19, 1-2 (1971), 
84, 90-91; “les listes [de Kirdir] incluant dans .. .1’Anéran les régions 
comprises entre la Caspienne et la Mer Noire.” See n. 19, below, for 
the Letter of Tansar. 
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Of the Aryan empire (Parth. Aryankhshatr; Greek tou 
Arianén ethnous; MP probably /ranshatr) the principalities 
and provinces (. . . ) (are) these: Pars(...), Parthia(...),... 
Atriipatakan (. .. ), Armenia, Virchan (Greek, Iberia), Sikan 
(...), Ardin (Greek, Albania; MP probably Arran), Balaskan 
(...), until forward to the Kap mountains (i.e., the Caucasus) 
and the Alans’ gate (i.e., pass). . . ae 


Similarly, the political treatise known as the Letter of Tansar, 
whose core at least probably goes back to the third century 
A.D.,!° extends the Iranian realm into Transcaucasia: 


I declare to you that the earth has four parts . . . and the 
fourth part is this land called Persia .. . from the river of 
Balkh up the the furthermost borders of the land of 
ASdarbiigan and Persarmenia. , . .”7° 


In direct opposition, however, the Sasanian high priest 
Kartér, whose four inscriptions (KKZ, KNR, KSM, and 
KNRb) probably date one generation later than that of 
Sapuhr I,?! places Armenia equally firmly among the lands 
of Anéran: 


18 Sorenpling, Third Century Iran, SKZ II, p. 14, with the trans- 
literation of the damaged MP text p. 10; Maricq, RGDS, pp. 46/7-48/9, 
19 Although the date of the work has been disputed, the translator, 
M. Boyce argues persuasively that the Letter has “at its core an 
authentic document” from the reign of Ardašir I (d. 241) (etter 
of Tansar, pp. 11-22, esp. pp. 16 and 20). The counter thesis dating 
the Letter from the period of Xusrō I Anõšarwän (531-579), or from 
the very end of the Sasanian period, e.g., M. Griniaschi, “La Reforma 
tributaria di Hosr6 I e il feudalismo sassanide,”’ La Persia nel Medioevo 
(Rome, 1971), pp. 122, 146, does not affect the present argument. 

20 The Letter of Tansar, p. 63. 

21 The four inscriptions are found on the Ka‘ba-yi Zardu&t [KKZ], 
on the rock-face at Naq’-i Rustam [KNR or KNRM], at Sar Mašhad 
[KSM] and at Naqši Raab [KNRb]; this last lacks the section 
containing the passage with which we are concerned here (Brunner, 
‘Kirdir,” pp. 98-99; Gignoux, “Kirdir à Naqsi Rustam,” pp. 177-202; 
idem, “La Liste des provinces,” p. 83: “L’inscription de Naqš-i Rustam 
copie assez fidèle de celle de Sar Mašhad ... me semble pouvoir être 
comparée utilement à la liste de Sabuhr, qui lui est antérieure d'une 
trentaine d'années.” ' 
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And also in non-Eran, the fires and mages which were in the 
region of non-Erén where the horses and men of the King 
of Kings penetrated—the city of Antioch and the province 
of Syria .. . as far as the province of Pontus, and the province 
of Armenia [armen Sahr}, and Georgia and Albania and 
Balasagan up to the Gate of the Alans were captured by 
Sapthr the King of Kings with his horses and men and... 
were burned with fire and ravaged—there also, by the order 
of the King of Kings, the fires and mages [that] were in 
that region, those I put in order. . . "7 


The same separation of Armenia from Eran occurs in the 
nearly contemporary inscription of the King of kings Narséh 
at Paikuli: 


. an envoy came to us, that the king of kings graciously 
from Armenia yonder to Eranshahr might return . . . and 
we, when this letter we see . . . from Armenia to Eranshahr 
we return... 27 


It may perhaps be argued that the position of the high 
priest Kartér vis-a-vis Armenia as opposed to that of the 
King of kings Sapuhr I, reflects a Zoroastrian, clerical as 
against an imperial, administrative view "7 Similarly, it is 


22 Brunner, Kirdir pp. 107-108 = KNR 34-41; cf. Gignoux, “La 
Liste des provinces,” pp. 90-91; also Sprengling, Third Century Iran, 
pp. 47, 51-52 = KKZ, 11.11-13 for a slightly different version which 
does not affect the present study. 

23 Herzfeld, Paikuli, I, 98-99, 102-103 = 11.9-10, 17. The later 
geographical treatise known as the Gatha uStavati dating probably 
from the reign of the Caliph al-Manstir (AD. 754-775) is of little use 
here. Its anonymous compiler knows only one Armenian city, Van, 
which he places in the fourth region, that of Atirpatakan. This may 
be due to the ignorance of earlier conditions on the part of the 
compiler and to his reliance on epic and legendary sources (J. Marquart, 
A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr, G. Messina ed. 
[Rome, 1931], pp. 5-6, 22). 

7 There seems to be little doubt that the concept of EranSahr was 
transcending purely political and administrative terms to take on 
religious connotations, as evidenced by its use in the Jamasp Namag 
(see n. 8, above). In the opinion of Gignoux (“La Liste des provinces,” 
pp. 83, 91), Kartér’s pattern dates from A.D. 290-293 so that the 
two sets of lists, SKZ as against KKZ, KSM, and KNB, present the 
situation in two periods separated by some thirty years. 
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not impossible that the Paikuli inscription separates Armenia 
from Erangahr on the basis of the political events of 293, 
when Narséh abandoned the throne of Armenia to assume 
the Iranian crown.?5 Nevertheless, the contradictions in 
the Sasanian sources are not yet ready for a solution. 

Some support for the inclusion of Armenia into EranSahr 
may perhaps be gained from the evidence of Classical sources 
which speak of it as a part of the ancestral lands of the 
Iranian crown.’ Interestingly enough, the seventh-century 
Armenian Geography erroneously attributed to both Movsés 
Xorenaci and Anania Sirakac‘i includes Armenia within 
the “land of Persia” and seems to contain a distant echo 
of the listing in Sapuhr Is inscription.27 Finally, the 
suggestion that the original of the Rank-List of the Armenian 
magnates, the Gahnamak, was kept at the Persian court 
and that its copy had to be validated by the seal of the 
King of kings,?® forges additional links between Sasanian 


25 C, Toumanoff, “The Third Century Armenian Arsacids,” Revue 
des études arméniennes, n.s., 6 (1969), 233-281, esp. 261-265 and 
274-275 for the events of A.D. 293-298. 

26 Dio Cassius, Roman History, E. Cary, ed. and trans, (Cambridge, 
Mass., and London, 1955), LXXX, iii, 24, vol. IX, pp. 482/3; Tacitus, 
Annales, J. Jackson, ed. and trans. (Cambridge, Mass. and London, 
1951), XII, 1, vol. II, pp. 388/9: “Vologese, convinced that the 
chance was come for an attack on Armenia, once the property of 
his ancestors, now usurped by a foreign monarch in virtue of a crime 
. . . prepared to settle his brother Tiridates on the throne, .. .” 

27 Akxarhac‘oyc’ Movsesi Xorenac‘woy (Venice, 1881), p. 53: “La 
Perse se divise en quatre parties, les voici . . . Kousti Kapkoh, c’est 
a dire le ĉoté du Caucase, où sont treize pays: Aderbadagan, Armen 
(Arméniens), Vardgian, ou les Ibériens, Rhan ou les Albaniens, 
Balasagan, Sisaganaré. . . , ” Cf. p. 40 for the text, and p. 32, above, 
for the text of SKZ; also J. Marquart, EranSahr nach der Geographie 
des Ps. Moses Xorenaci (Berlin, 1901), pp. 9-10, 17, 94-122, esp. 
p. 114. 

28 N. Adontz, Armenia in the Period of Justinian, N. G. Garsoian, 
ed. and trans. (Lisbon, 1970), pp. 213, 448 n. 43, *67, for the original 
text, and 165-182: “(I Sa)hak sought from the court of the king 
Artašēs [Ardasir ?] that which was spoken of in Tispon [Ctesiphon], 
the famakan nama of ArtaSir which I saw in the diwan. ... And to 
Vitam, King of Kings and Benefactor, I wrote a letter .. . [saying] let 
Your Beneficence give the order to make for your diwan a list of the 
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Armenia and Iran. Even so, no conclusion on the precise 
status of Armenia teetering between Eran and Anéran seems 
warranted as yet, and this status may well have varied at 
times according to a number of circumstances, political 
as well as religious. 

Whatever the specific position of Armenia in its 
relationship to the Persian empire at any given time, there 
seems to be little doubt that it was invariably viewed as 
‘close and honorable by the Persians. From the earliest 
mentions which we find, primarily in Classical sources, 
ties of kinship through either blood or marriage between 
the ruler of Armenia and the King of kings are continuously 
mentioned. As early as the catalogue of the host assembled 
by Xerxes for the invasion of Greece in 480 B.C., we hear 
that “the Armenians . . . had for their commander Artochmes 
Darius’s son-in-law.”’*? Subsequently, both Hydarnid®° and 
Orontid*! satraps of Armenia intermarried with the family 


Armenian freeman and magnates just as it was formerly in the 
Armenian nation, so that henceforth the gahs of the Armenian freemen 
and magnates should be known. Likewise, at the order of Nerséh, 
King of Kings, I also (Sa)hak, Kat‘otikos of the Armenians signed 
{sealed] the Gahnamak, and we affixed the seal of the King of Kings 
and our own, and thus it is correct and true,” The authenticity of 
this document does not concern us here; its interest lies in the point 
of view expressed. Cf. Movsés Xorenac'i, Patmutiwn Hayoc‘, 
M. Abetean and S. Yarut‘iwnean, eds. (Tiflis, 1913), III, lxv, and 
for the translation R. W. Thomson, Moses Khorenatsi History of 
the Armenians (Cambridge, Mass, and London, 1978), p. 344. 

a Herodotus, History, A. D. Godfrey, ed. and trans. (Cambridge, 
Mass., and London, 1957), VIL, 73, vol. III, pp. 384/5. 

30 Hydarnes satrap of Armenia had given his daughter Stateira in 
marriage to Artaxerxes IÍ, and his son Terituchmes married Amestris 
the sister of Darius II; Berve-Schoch, “Hydarnes,” in Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, Realencyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft [Stutt- 
gart, 1924], Suppl. IV, pp. 767-768; F. Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch 
(Marburg, 1895; repr. Hildesheim, 1963), ‘‘Terituchmes,” p. 323; 
“Widarna,” #3, p. 368, and p. 397 for the Hydarnid stemma; 
C. Toumanoff, Studies in Christian Caucasian History (Georgetown, 
1963), pp. 287-288. 

31 Xenophon, The Anabasis of Cyrus, C. L. Brown, ed. and trans. 
(Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1950), I, iv, 8, vol. I, pp. 376/7: 
“Orontas [Satrap of Armenia] was taking home the King’s daughter 
as his wife”; also IH, iv, 13, Vol. I, pp. 468/9; Plutarch, Lives, B. Perrin, 
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of the King of kings, while the satrap of Western Armenia, 
Tiribazos, “a friend to the King .. . [who] was the only 
man permitted to help the King mount his horse,’ was 
so Outraged that neither of the King’s daughters promised 
to him became his wife that he considered this unwarranted 
affront a valid cause for open rebellion.*? In the subsequent 
Parthian period, "for some hundred and sixty-five years 
. . . thirteen sovereigns succeeded one another in Armenia, 
eight of whom [the Iranian as opposed to the Roman 
protégés] were indeed Arsacid cadets... 27 These 
Arsacids—of whom the most famous was to be Trdat I, 
crowned by Nero in A.D. 66—were blood relatives, sons 
and brothers, of the King of kings. Still later, both Hormizd- 
Ardašir, "Great king of the Armenians our son" and Narséh, 
the sons of the Sasanian ruler Sapuhr I, held Armenia in 


ed. and trans. (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1962), “Artaxerxes”, 
XXVII, 4, vol. XI, pp. 192/3; Toumanoff, “The Orontids of Armenia”, 
Studies, pp. 277-354, esp., pp. 279-282. Yet another Orontes, albeit 
not explicitly linked with Armenia, is identified as being "related 
to the King by birth” (Xenophon, Anabasis, Lvi,1, vol. I, pp. 294/5. 

32 Ibid., IV,iv,4, vol. II, pp. 38/9; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, XXVII,4, 
vol. XI, pp. 192/3-194/5. 

33 Toumanoff, “Third Century Armenian Arsacids,” p. 233 and 
n. 4; Debevoise, Parthia, pp. 153-249; H. Manandyan, K ‘nnakan 
Tesut‘yun hay Zotovrdi patmut‘yan (Erevan, 1945; repr. 1978), H/1, 
pp. 5-74; M.-L. Chaumont, Recherches sur l'histoire d’Arménie de 
Vavénement des Sassanides à la conversion du royaume (Paris, 1969), 
pp. 25 ff., who give a listing of the sources; also M. van Esbroeck, 
“Le Roi Sanatrouk et l’apdtre Thaddée,”’ Revue des études arméniennes, 
n.s. IX (1972), 243-266, for the controversial reign of Sanatruk. 

The uncertain chronology of this period need not concern us here 
since the relationship of the various Armenian candidates to the King 
of kings remains unaffected: Orodes was the son of Artabanus HI; 
Trdat I/Tiridates—the brother of Vologaeses and Pacorus; Axidares 
and Parthamasiris—the sons of Pacorus; the elusive Sanatruk was 
presumably the son of Meherdates/Mithridates; and Vologaeses I/II 
was King of kings in his own right (Debevoise, Parthia, pp. 153, 176, 
186, 194, 214, 217-220). The only candidate whose relationship 
is not spelled out was Aurelius Pacorus “King of Greater Armenia,” 
Inscriptiones Graecae (Berlin), XIV, 1472. However, the Iranian half 
of his name as well as of his brother’s, Aurelius Meherdates, point 
clearly to the Parthian royal house. 
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their turn.’ Armenian sources likewise identified their 
kings, ArSak, ArtaSés, Tigran, and especially Xosrov, as 
kinsmen of the King of kings;35 stressed that the Sasanian 
ruler Sapuhr II had affectionately received Aršak II of 
Armenia "as a brother, like a son?” and made Parthian 
Arsacid blood the sine qua non for a legitimate claim to 
the Armenian throne.%’ 

The closeness and honor of Armenia’s position have led 
the French historian, René Grousset, to claim that the 
country had become an appanage of the heir to the Persian 


34 Sprengling, Third Century Iran, pp. 5, 17-18 = SKZ, iv,2; “We 
found(ed) one fire, Good fame of Ohrmizd-Artakhshatr by name, 
for Ohrmizd-Artakhshatr’s Great King of the Armenians (Armenia) 
our son’s soul (memory) and aftername (name preservation) .. .;” 
also iv,5; W. B. Henning, “A Farewell to the Khagan of the 
Aq-Aqataran,” BSOAS, 14 (1952), 517-518; Herzfeld, Paikuli, I, 
-98-99, 11. 9-10. R 

An unsuccessful attempt was also made to place Sapuhr, the 
son of Yazdgard I, on the Armenian throne, Movsés Xorenac‘i, HI,Iv 
= Thomson, Moses Khorenatsi, pp. 323-324 (Lazar P*‘arpec‘i, 

Patmut‘iwn Hayoc‘ (Tiflis, 1904], I,xii, p. 18 = V. Langlois, Collection 
des historiens anciens et modernes de l’Armenie [Paris, 1867], I, 268, 
for the translation). 

35 Movsés Xorenac‘i, I,viii-xi; II, viii, xi = Thomson, Moses Khoren- 
ats‘i, pp. 82, 83, 139, 147. Interestingly, the Greek version of Agat‘an- 
getos’ History of Armenia [Ag], ixB, x, as against the Armenian version 
[Aa], xviii-xxii, specifies that Xosrov of Armenia and Artabanus of 
Parthia were brothers and not merely kinsmen. See G. Lafontaine, 
La Version grecque ancienne du livre arménien d’Agathange (Louvain, 
1973), pp. 178-179, as against R. W. Thomson, trans., A gathangelos 
History of the Armenians (Albany, 1976), pp. 3441. The Greek 
version is followed by Zenob Glak, Putmut‘iwn Taronoy, 2d ed 
(Venice, 1889), p. 20 = Langlois, Collection, 1, 342. 

36 P‘awstos Buzand, Patmut‘iwn Hayoc‘, 4th ed. (Venice, 1933), 
{V,xvi = Langlois, Collection, 1, 254: “Sapuh ark‘ayn Parsic‘ zt‘agaworn 
Hayoc‘ zArsak ... ibrew zetbayr orpés zordi grgeal ełew i nmané,”’ 
P‘awstos insists further that they were like “brothers of the same 
blood’’—‘‘orpés zetbars harazats.” The blood brotherhood is likewise 
stressed by Tacitus in the case of Vologaeses and Trdat |: “This prince 
issue of the same father as myself .. . ” (Annals, KEN. vol. IV, pp. 
218/219). 

37 Garsoian, “Prolegomena,” pp. 180-181, and nn. 22-27. 
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throne.*8 Be that as it may, two rulers at least: Darius UI 
Codomannus (in 336 B.C.) and Narseh (in A.D. 293) found 
Armenia the final stepping-stone to the throne of the King 
of Kings "7 Neither the ex Great-King Vonones I (ca. AD. 12) 
nor his successor Vologases II (in A.D. 117) considered 
it beneath his dignity to hold Armenia in person.*® Possibly 
self-servingly, the Armenian sources claim that “‘whoever 
was King in Armenia had second rank in the Persian 
kingdom,’™*! that it was the custom for the king of Persia 
and the king of Armenia “to sit together . . . on one and 
the same couch on the same Ubrone "27 and to wear the 
same regalia.** Much later, in the eleventh century, an 
anonymous Arab author still remembered that the Sasanian 
ruler of Armenia had been granted “‘the privilege of sitting 
on a throne of gold” and that his descendants were still 


38 R, Grousset, Histoire de l’Arménie des origines jusqu’a 1071 
(Paris, 1947), p. 179, 

39 For Darius HI Codomannus, see Justin, Epitoma historiarum 
Philippicarum, E. Chambry and L. Chambry, eds. and trans, (Paris, 
s.d.), Xiii, 3-5; Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History, F. R. 
- Walbank, ed. and trans. (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1954), XVII, 
6. The Classical sources stress that Codomannus received Armenia 
ae a reward for his valor, but in this context it is interesting to note 
that he, too, was a member of the Achaemenian royal house (Justi, 
Iranisches Namenbuch, #8, p. 78, and Kent, Old Persian, p. 158, 
for the Achaemenian stemma). 

For Narséh, see Herzfeld, Paikuli, I, 94/5-102/3; H. S. Nyberg, 
“The Pahlavi Inscription at Mishkin,” BSOAS, 33, 1 (1970), 147-153, 
and p. 000, above. í 

4% Debevoise, Parthia, pp. 152-153, 242. 

41 Agat‘angetos [Aa], xviii, pp. 34/5: “zi or Hayoc‘ t‘agawor ér na 
ër erkrord Parsic’ térut‘eann;” cf, Movsés Xorenac‘i, I], xi, Ixviii = 
Thomson, Moses Khorenatsi, pp. 147, 215. The actual rank of the 
Armenian king occasionally slips to third or even fourth place, but 
his dignity remains unquestioned (Garsoian, Prolegomena, n. 28). 
Only Tansar does not mention him among the foremost dignitaries 
of the realm (The Letter of Tansar, p. 33). 

42 Pawstos Buzand, IV, xvi, liv = Langlois, Collection, I, 254, 271. 
See n. 98, below, for the text. 

IS Ibid., IV, xvi = Langlois, Collection, 254: ‘‘zmiagoyn zmianSan 
zhamahanderj zardu: Ew zmi6rinak zt‘agn Or ast Oré ink‘ean ew nma 
t‘agaworn Parsic‘ zard patrastér.” 
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known as the “King of the throne.” In the eyes of the 
Persians, therefore, Armenia for more than a millennium 
seems to have been regarded as especially honored and 
cherished: a family possession and a step to the throne. 

This much and no more is what we can presently learn 
from the direct Iranian side. To complement it, it will now 
be necessary to shift to a more subtle level. Taking as a 
guideline the idealized images of the royal hero in the Iranian 
and Early Armenian tradition—images seen in a epic rather 
than a purely historical light—their parallels should provide 
considerable additional evidence that a number of central 
Armenian concepts were cast to a high degree in an Iranian 
mold and that Armenia consequently shared in the thought- 
world of Iran.** 

Starting from the most fundamental level, both traditions, 
in contrast to Classical elective systems, required that the 
king be a member of the royal clan. Darius I’s repeated 
identification of himself as an Achaemenian: 


Į am Darius the Great King, King of Kings, King in Persia, 
King of countries, son of Hystaspes, grandson of Arsames, 
an Achaemenian. 


“ E Browne, “Nihayatu’lirab,” JRAS (1900), 227: “NdSirwdn 
built a stone wall in Armenia ... and appointed one of his Marzubans 
with 12,000 cavalry to guard it. To this Warden of the Marches is 
accorded the privilege of sitting on a throne of gold .. . and 
the dominion of this Marzuban whom he set in this place as a guard 
remaineth unto his children until this day .. . and these are they 
who are called ‘King of the Throne’ [Maliku’s-sarir].” Despite the 
evident inaccuracies and anachronisms of this text, Browne was of 
the opinion that it preserved a considerable ancient content. 

4 The presence of the Iranian epic tradition in Armenian classical 
historiography has long since been observed, See, e.g., G. Khalatiants, 
Armianskii Epos v istorii Armenii Moiseia Khorenskago (Moscow, 
1896), and idem, Armianskie Arshakidy yv “Istorii Armenii” Moiseia 
Khorenskago (Moscow, 1903); M. Abetyan, Hayoc‘ hin grakanut‘yan 
Patmutyun, Vol. I (Erevan, 1944; repr. in Erker, Vol. Hl, Erevan, 
1968), K. Melik‘-Ohanjanyan, “Tiran-Trdati vepə ast P*awstosi 
Buzandi,’’ Tetekagir Haykakan SSR Gitutyunneri Akademiayi (1947/6 
[71), pp. 59-77; idem, Firdovsi Zotovac‘u (Erevan, 1934), pp. 1-116; 
idem, “Agat‘angetosi banahyusakan atbyurneri harc‘'i Sur,” Patma- 
banasirakan Handes (1964/4), pp. 53-80, as well as many others. 
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Saith Darius the King: My father was Hystaspes; Hystaspes’ 
father was Arsames; Arsames’ father was Ariaramnes; 
Ariaramnes’ father was Teispes;Teispes’ father was Achemenes. 

Saith Darius the King: For this reason we are called 
Achaemenians. From long ago we have been nobles. From 
long ago our family have been kings... Kai 


is echoed in the insistence of the Armenian sources that the 
royal Arsacids [ArSakuni], and only they, were Armenia’s 
“native lords.’*7 Both the later Iranian epic, the Shdhnameh, 
and the fifth-century Armenian historian P‘awstos Buzand 
insist that the prince who does not avenge his ancestors 
is a bastard unworthy of the throne, and the theme of 
vengeance and the blood feud is all pervasive." The hallmark 


% Kent, Old Persian, pp. 116-117, 119 = DB I, 1-8. Even more 
detailed is the version in DNa q 2.8-15 = pp. 137-138: “I am Darius 
the Great King, King of Kings, King of countries containing all kinds 
of men, King of this great earth far and wide, son of Hystaspes, an 
Achaemenian, a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan, having Aryan 
lineage.” The formula is repeated endlessly with minor variations 
by the various Achaemenian rulers: AmH; CMa; CMb; DPa, DPb, DPe, 
DPh; XPh; XPc; A11; D?Sb; A?Hb; A? Pa, pp. 116, 117, 119, 135-138, 
149-150, 153-156. On occasion the favor of Ahuramazda is 
stressed above the lineage, especially by Xerxes, e.g., XPa, XPb, XPc, 
XPd, XPg, XPh, A*Hc, pp. 150-151, 155, but the entire pedigree is 
repeated as late as Artaxerxes III, A*Pa, p. 156, and the element of 
paramount importance is the Achaemenian clan rather than the Persian 
nationality. 

47 Garsoian, “Prolegomena,” pp. 180-181 and nn. 22-25. See, ep, 
P‘awstos Buzand, IV,xxxiv; V,xliv = Langlois, Collection, I, 261, 
305: 

“i veray astuacapast aSxarhi hamarjakut‘eamb mefaruk‘. . . ew 
i veray bnak téranc‘ aSyarhis arsSakunoy:” 
Such a hereditary principle is patently opposed to the Classical 
tradition of elected magistrates which persisted in the Roman empire 
and was complemented in contemporary Byzantium by the equally 
_ incompatible Christian concept of the “image” of Christ. 

48 R. Levy, trans., The Epic of the King (London, 1967). The Levy 
abridgement has been used most of the time for the sake of conven- 
ience, Even in such an abridgement, the concepts discussed are amply 
illustrated and a sampling rather than an exhaustive collection has 
been given. See, e.g., p. 33, where Tur, the brother and murderer 
of Iradj, taunts Manucihr: “Go to Manuchehr and say to him, ‘You 
unfathered boy-king . . . how can you have a right to throne, crown 
and ring?’ . .. but he [Manuchehr] laughed and said in reply, 
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of the Iranian royal legend—the hidden true heir spirited 
out of danger by faithful retainers and raised in obscurity, 
preferably among shepherds or even wild beasts—reappears 
in Armenia, not only for Trdat the Great and Saint Gregory 
the Illuminator, but for lesser noble clans as well 29 

Both in Iran and Armenia the ruler-hero is of enormous 
size, strength, and valor, and as such capable of superhuman 
exploits. The “elephant-bodied” Rustam of the Shahnameh— 
who “grew to the height of eight men” and called for "a 
horse of mountain height;’ who could shatter the palace 
gates and kill a rampaging elephant with a single blow of 
his mace, or “cast a brick two leagues” with a flick of his 
finger"? —is an evident counterpart of King Trdat the Great 
of Armenia who "had solid bones and an enormous body, 
[and] was incredibly brave [kaj] and warlike?” who could 
climb over a city wall and throw over it not only bales 
of fodder, but “the guards and many donkeys,” or take 
from the summit of Mount Masis “solid stones . . . immense, 
solid, wide, enormous and huge which no single person 
could move, not even a great number of men. But he with 
his giant strength . . . picked up eight blocks and carried 


"Nope but a fool could speak in that vein. Praised be to the Ruler 
of both worlds who is aware of all things patent and concealed, he 
knows that Iradj was my grandfather, and Faridun the blessed vouches 
for me. When we join battle my birth and lineage will become evident. 
I will be avenged on him for my blessed father and I will throw his 
empire into confusion’.” These sentiments reappear throughout the 
Sahnameh and were remembered well into Islamic times, cf. Bel‘ami, 
Chronique de Abou-Djafar-Mo‘thammed-ben-Djarir-ben-Yezid Tabari, 
traduite sur la version persane d‘Abou-‘Ali Mo‘hammed Belami, H. 
Zotenberg, trans. (Paris, 1869; repr. 1958), Il, 276-277, 345-346: 
“celui qui ne tue pas le meurtrier de son père est un enfant illégitime.” 
See also P‘awstos Buzand, V,xxxv = Langlois, Collection, I, 299, 
whose translation is, however, inaccurate at this point. For the theme 
of the blood feud, see Garsoian, “Prolegomena,” pp. 178, 180, 
188-190, and n. 5. 

4 Ibid., nn. 47, 61, for a partial bibliography of this tale in Iran 
as well as Armenia. 

50 Levy, Epic of the King, pp. 55, 47-50, 67-68, and elsewhere, 
also Garsoian, “Prolegomena,” n. 63, Even women can be characterized 
by heroic strength. 
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them on his own back... . "21 K‘ajutiwn, “heroic valour” 
is the characteristic virtue expected of the Armenian king 
which is affixed like a Homeric epithet to his name.* 

Most important of all, the supernatural aura of both 
rulers was seen to be identical. The central Iranian concept of 
the “royal Glory,” the Kavyan ywarrah [Armenian Park"), 
which identifies, accompanies, and protects the legitimate 
ruler, but escapes from the usurper, and abandons an evil 
king, is present in Armenian sources even in a Christian 
context,*? 

Just as the Kavyan ywarrah was believed to be hereditary, 
so also the Armenians expected protection "from the glory 


5! Agat‘angetos [Aa], cxxiii, xlii, dcclxvii, pp. 135/6, 56/7, 306/7. 

52 For the kajutiwn of the Armenian kings, see, e.g., Agat‘angetos 
[Aa], xiii, pp. 22/3; “gores k‘ajut‘ean k‘ajin Xosrovu ... , vasn 
horamoyn k‘ajut‘eann Trdatay,” xliv, xlvii, cxxvii, pp. 58/9, 60/61, 
138/9; also P‘awstos Buzand, IV xxiv = Langlois, Collection, I, 
260-261, “zaranc‘ k‘ajac‘ zarsakunoy;” V,v = Langlois, Collection, 
I, 283-284; Movsés Xorenac‘i, III,xl = Thomson, Moses Khorenatsi, 
pp. 301-302. H W. Bailey (Zoroastrian Problems in Ninth Century 
Books [rev. ed.; Oxford, 1971], p. xvii) equates kajutiwn with 
névakih, “good things,’ in P‘awstos Buzand, IV,xxiv, but the 
connotation of inordinate valor and strength is unmistakable in most 
Armenian contexts. See p. 44 and n. 85, below, also S. Kanayeanc‘, 
“K‘ajanc’ tan ayn ē ArSakuneac‘ Zotovrdakan vépa,” Ararat (1917), 
pp. 522-524. 

S3 A Christensen, Le Premier homme et le premier roi dans la 
tradition populaire des Iraniens (Leiden, 1934), H, 51: “la ‘Gloire’ 
x’araneh, manifestation spéciale du feu, qui selon la foi zoroastrienne, 
accompagne le porteur légitime de la couronne et s’échappe des mains 
de l’usurpateur . . . de même qu’elle quitte le prince légitime s’il 
commence à mener une vie contraire à la justice, aux lois et à la 
morale?’ idem, La Geste des rois (Paris, 1936), pp. 9-22; Bailey, 
Zoroastrian Problems, pp. xvi-xxix, 1-78. The Jocus classicus for the 
xwarrah in Iranian religious texts is the Zamyad Yast, F. M. Muller, 
trans., The Sacred Books of the East (Oxford, 1888), XXIII, xix, 
286-309, cf. Great Bundahisn, 162.2-13, M. Molé, Culte, mythe et 
cosmogonie dans l'Iran ancien (Paris, 1963), p. 437, and H. Ringgren, 
Fatalism in the Iranian Epic (Uppsala and Wiesbaden, 1952), p. 98. 
For the visible manifestations of the xwarrah, see n. 83, below, and 
for a discussion of some of its other aspects not all relevant to the 
present investigation, Garsoïan, “Prolegomena,” pp. 184-186 and 
nn. 65-72. 
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[paik] of (our) kings and brave [k‘aj] ancestors "77 This 
“Glory” might cling to the royal bones even after death, 
as was probably realized by Caracalla when he “dug open 
the royal tombs of the Parthians, and scattered their bones 
about” after the sack of Arbela,** since the tenth-century 
Pahlavi Rivayat still remembered this belief: 


It is stated in one place that when the master and mistress 
die within a house they must not be borne out through the 
door because the fortune [xwarrah] of the house will go 
out therewith.*® 


P‘awstos Buzand’s account of the Armenians’ urgent rescue 
of the kidnapped remains of their kings makes it amply 
evident that they too shared in this Persian belief, for all 
that the historian brands it as “heathen”: 


[The Persians} opening the tombs of the first Armenian 
kings the valiant [ka] Arsacids removed their bones and 
carried them off into captivity ... [but the Armenians] 
put all of them [the Persians} to the sword and seized from 
them the bones of their [own] kings which the Persians 


54 Zamyad Yast, IX vi ff: “that Glory that belongs to the Aryan 
nations born and unborn and to the holy Zarathustra,” pp. 300-303; 
also XVI,xcvi, 309: “the Glory that cannot be forcibly seized, made by 
Mazda.” For the Kavyan or royal as against the Aryan or Zoroastrian 
xwarrah, see, e.g., Molé’s citations from the Dénkart, Culte, pp. 52-57, 
434, 450, and Ringgren, Fatalism, pp. 96, 98-99. The passage of the 
xwarrah from Artawan to Ardašir in the Karndmag-i Ardašir, 
V wiii-xxxiv, is the symbol of the legitimacy of the new Sasanian 
dynasty. 

The hereditary “Glory” of the Iranian kingship is also recorded 
by Armenian sources, ep, Movsés Xorenac‘i, III,xlii = Thomson, 
Moses Khorenats‘, p. 305: “We swear by fire and water and the glory 
[p‘ark‘| of my eminent ancestors; Agat‘angetos [Aa], cxxvii, pp. 
138/9; “i mer diwc‘axarn Part‘ewac‘ hasc‘é ayc‘elut‘iwn, i p‘arac‘ 
t‘gaworac‘ ew i k‘aj naxneac‘”’ where both the p ‘ark ‘ and the attendant 
k‘ajut‘iwn of the Arsacids is invoked. This crucial passage is 
significantly no longer understood and consequently omitted from 
the Greek version [Ag] of Agat‘angetos, Lafontaine, Lu Version 
grecque, p. 223. 

55 Dio Cassius, LXVII/LXXIX, i, 1/2, vol. IX, pp, 340/1. 

56 Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems, p. 12. 
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were carrying off into captivity into the Persian land. For 
they [the Persians] said according to their heathen beliefs: 
this is the reason for which we are taking the bones of the 
Armenian kings to our land, that the glory [p‘ark‘] of the 
kings and the fortune [baxt] and valour [Kajutiwn] of 
this land might come with the royal bones [and] enter our 
land. 


At the same time, the “kingly Glory” could on occasion 
detach itself from the king and manifest itself as a separate 
entity: passing to the Sasanian Ardasir I to indicate his 
legitimacy and subsequently leading him to safety;** presum- 
ably visiting a deceived “Caesar” in a humorous and 
irreverent Sogdian tale; or manifesting itself in the Kings 
absence in a fascinatingly distorted passage of P‘awstos 
Buzand where Arsak II seems to lead the Armenian host 


57 P‘awstos Buzand, IV, xxiv = Langlois, Collection, I, 260-261, 
which is unfortunately insufficiently accurate at this point: “Ew 
banayin zgerezmanis zaiajin t‘agaworac’n Hayoc‘’ zaranc‘ k‘ajact 
zarsakunoy, ew xatac‘uc‘anéin i gerut‘iwn zoskers t‘agaworac‘n. ... Ew 
at hasarak arkanéin znosa i sur suseri iwreanc‘, ew t‘ap‘ein i noc‘anén 
zoskers t‘agaworac‘n iwreanc‘, zor Parsikk‘ yatac‘uc‘eal tanéin i 
gerut‘iwn yaSxarhn Parsic‘: Zi aséin ost iwreanc’ het‘anosut‘eann ast 
6rinac‘n, Déi vasn aysorik barjeal tanimk‘ zoskers t‘agaworac‘n Hayoc‘ 
yaSxarhn mer, zi p‘ark‘ t‘agaworac'n ew baxtk‘n ew k‘ajut‘iwn aSxarhis 
asti gnac‘eal ond oskers t‘agaworac‘n’ yaSxarhn mer ekesc‘en:” Cf. G. 
Widengran, “The Sacral Kingship of Iran.” La Regalita sacra, Atti 
del VIII Congresso di storia della religione (Florence, 1958), p. 124. 

58 Karnamag-i Ardasir, V, viii-xxiv; XII, iv, pp. 16-17, 28. A less 
clear version of the passing of the xwarrah to ArdaSir occurs in some 
versions of the Sdhnameh, but it is not original (Harper, The Royal 
Hunter, p. 96). The most common representation of the ywarrah, 
which corresponds to its incarnation in the Karnadmag is that of a 
ram adorned with floating ribbons. See, e.g., A. D. H. Bivar, Catalogue 
of the Western Asiatic Seals in the British Museum, Stamp Seals II, 
The Sasanian Dynasty (London, 1969), pl. 16; Ghirshman, Persian 
Art (1962), pp. 228-229, figs. 273, 277, and Harper, The Royal 
Hunter, pp. 110, 131, for stucco representations and the Arsinoe silks. 

5 W, G. Henning, “Sogdian Tales,’ BSOAS, XI (1943-1946), 
478479 “The Caesar and the Thief: “. . . one of the thieves placed 
the diadem of majesty on his head and put on royal garments. He 
approached the coffin where the Caesar was lying, and spoke thus 
to him: ‘Hey, hey, Caesar, awake, awake! Fear not, I am your Farn! 
... I shall lift you up now ... to guide you [through the] air....” 
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battling the Persians to the amazement of the Sasanian 
ruler Sapuhr II who knew that the Armenian king lay captive 
far from the battlefield.°° This passage is all the more 
interesting in that it seems to evoke the real presence of 
the protective ““P‘ark‘” of the distant and dethroned Arsak II 
rather than that of his son, the reigning king Pap. The only 
explanation for such a substitution would be that the 
“Glory” had not, and indeed could not, pass to Pap, a sinner 
devoted to the dews since infancy and thereby unworthy 
to receive it.6 Such a belief on the part of the Armenians 
would be entirely consonant with the Zoroastrian religious 
and epic tradition that the ywarrah fled from the evildoer 
even if he were seemingly ihe legitimate ruler 5? 


6 P‘awstos Buzand, Nu = Langlois, Collection, 1, 283-284, whose 
translation is insufficiently accurate. I shall return in a more detailed 
study to this remarkable if garbled passage probably distorted to fit 
into a Christian context. It is noteworthy that the presumably parallel 
passage in Movsés Xorenaci, III, xxxvii = Thomson, Moses Khorenats 1, 
pp. 296-298, combines two battles and gives a different account. 

61 Pap had been devoted to the dews by either his father or his 
mother, P‘awstos Buzand, V, xxii, or IV, xliv = Langlois, Collection, 
I, 289, 265, but there is no doubt in the historian’s mind as to his 
sinful nature, For other possible implications of Pap’s demonic 
possession, see N. G. Garsoian, “Politique ou orthodoxie? L‘Arménie 
au quatrième siècle,” REArm, n.s. IV (1967), 297-320, esp. pp. 298, 
311-313. Ptawstos describes the return of Pap to Armenia with the 
support of Roman troops and of the sparapet Mušeł Mamikonean 
in the chapters immediately preceding the one with which we are 
concerned. Hence, there is no doubt that Pap was king and in Armenia 
at the time. i 

62 Zamyad Yast, VIl xxxiv, pp. 293-294: “But when he [bright 
Yim the good shepherd (xxxiii)] began to find delight in words of 
' falsehood and untruth, the Glory was seen to flee away from him 
in the shape of a bird. When his Glory disappeared, then the great 
Yima Khshaétra, the good shepherd, trembled and was in sorrow 
before his foes; he was confounded and laid him down on the ground” 
(cf. pp. 300-302, 309). So also in the Sahnameh, iii, Levy, Epic of 
the King, pp. 9-11, Jamshid is deprived of his “Glory”: “the royal 
Farr was wrested from him. The reason for it was that the king, who 
had always paid homage to God, now became filled with vanity and 
turned away from Him in forgetfulness of the gratitude he owed 
Him . .. the Farr departed from him . . . Jamshid’s destiny was overcast 
with gloom and his world-illuminating splendour disappeared.” See 
nn, 53-54, above, 
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- Finally, two settings recur systematically in the Armenian 
historical narratives as backgrounds for critical moments 
in the life of the King pi The legendary capture and eternal 


D 


imprisonment of Artavazd by the K‘ajk‘,* the transforma- 
tion of Trdat the Great into a wild boar as punishment for 
the martyrdom of the Hripsimian saints,®° and in certain 
versions the treacherous murders of king Xosrov by Anak 
and of Trdat the Great, as well as that of Arsak II’s nephew 
Gnel, all occur on the bunt Sp The blinding of King Tiran, 
the suicide of Aršak II, and the murder of his son and 
successor Pap all take place at banquets.®’ The Iranian 
parallels for these scenes are obvious: the leading astray of 
Key Kavus by the forces of evil,’ the mysterious meeting of 
Bahram Cobén with the peri at which he foresees his fate,®° 
Ardasir Papakan’s sudden recall of his presumably dead 
son Sapuhr,” the similar deaths of Bahram Gor and 


63 The two non-kingly figures whose deaths are placed in such a 
setting are Argak Us nephew Gnel (Movsés Xorenac‘i, III,xxiii) and 
the sparapet MuSet Mamikonean (P‘awstos Buzand, V,xxxv). But 
Gnel is an Arsacid heir and Mušel benefits from a special status some 
aspects of which are discussed below, and which may well be part of 
P‘awstos’ well-known Mamikonean bias. 

6 Movsés Xorenac‘i, H. lxi = Thomson, Moses Khorenats ‘4, 
pp. 203-206. 

65 A gat‘angetos [Aa] , ccxi-cexii, pp. 216/7-218/9. 

an i, Alishan, “‘Yatags mahwan Trdatay t‘agawori‘ hzori, k‘aji ew 
atakinoy,” Pazmaveb (1851), pp. 69-75, Langlois, Collection , I, 
193-194; Zenob Glak, p. 21 = Langlois, Collection, I, 342; Movsés 
Xorenac‘i, IH xxii = Thomson, Moses Khorenats‘i, pp. 278-279, 
for Gnel. The doubts expressed by both Khalatiants, Armianskie 
Arshakidy, pp. 179-180, and Manandyan, K ‘nnakan Tesut‘yun, III, 
concerning Alishan’s fragment do not affect the present discussion. 
It is indeed interesting that the “hunting” deaths of Xosrov and Trdat 
have vanished from the more standard sources. Might have they come 
to seem “unsuitable” in a Christian context? 

67 P‘awstos Buzand, Ian: V, vii; xxxii = Langlois, Collection, 
I, 230, 287, 296. Movsés Xorenac‘i, III, xvi, xxxv, xxxix = Thomson, 

` Moses Khorenatsi, pp. 270-272, 294, 301, has different versions 
of these events, and indeed his accounts of Arsak’s and Pap’s deaths 
are mere mentions. 

6 Levy, Epic of the King, pp. 59-60. 

6? Ibid., pp. 346-347; Bel’ami, II, 267-268. 

H Karnamag, xv, 3-7, p. 37. Cf. also the swoon of the hunting Zwareh 
as he finds himself in the hunting preserve of SiavuS, in the Sahnameh 
(J. Mohl, Le livre des rois (Paris, 1876], II, 374-375). 
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Rustam”! have the hunt as a setting. Banquets, the obligatory 
entertainment for noble guests and retainers, are likewise 
the setting for scenes of outstanding honors or humiliations 
and occasional tragedies.”” 

I have discussed elsewhere the social context and the 
revelation of the protagonist’s true character to be found 
in both the hunting and banqueting scenes.”*> What I should 
like to concentrate upon here are the abstract or transcen- 
dental implications of both settings, especially in the epic 
tradition. 

The heroic and supernatural overtones of the rider and 
the hunt in the Iranian tradition have been pointed out 
far too often to need furthei belaboring. It is the setting, 
par excellence, of the hero throughout the Iranian world 
real and legendary.“ The man on horseback is not merely 
a social superior. The horse of the evildoer stumbles at 


7 Levy, Epic of the King, xv-xvi, pp. 214-217; Nihayatu‘lirab, 
pp. 211, 224; Bel‘ami, II, 111-112, 126; Mas‘idi, Les Prairies d'or. 
Ch. Pellat, trans. (Paris, 1962), 1, 229; al-Tha‘alibi, Histoire des rois 
des Perses, H. Zotenberg, trans. (Paris, 1900; repr. Tehran, 1963), 
pp. 568-569. Curiously enough, the Sdhnameh, Levy, Epic of the 
King, pp. 311-314, gives a far tamer account of the death of Bahram 
Gor, A similar account is also given for the death of Per6z: Bel‘ami, 
i, 142; al-Tha‘alibi, p. 582; cf. Levy, Epic of the King, pp. 11-12, etc. 


n See, eg., The Letter of Tansar, p. 44: “The King of Kings...has ` 


set differences among the nobles themselves with regard to entrances 
and drinking-places . . . according to the dignity of each man’s rank;’’ 
also p 66 and n. 7. The banquet theme is pervasive in the Epic 
tradition, e.g., Levy, Epic of the King, pp. 22,48, 61, 63, 65, 203-204, 
215,281,381. See pp. 54 ff. and nn. 100-103, below. 
73 Garsoian, “Prolegomena,” pp. 183-184 and nn. 50-59. 

"H Harper, The Royal Hunter, p. 17: “Throughout most of the 
Sasanian period, the repertory of designs consists of subjects having 
symbolic or religious value rather than a purely decorative or secular 
purpose;” p. 26: “representations of the hunt on silver plates are 
more than a reflection of courtly life. They are allegories for human 
combat ... ;? also pp. 32, 33. The importance of these scenes is under- 
scored. by the fact that “during the reign of Shapur JI (309-379), the 
hunt became the standard motif on royal Sasanian silver plate” (Ibid., 
p. 40); p. 33: “the hunting sceme became associated exclusively with 
the Sasanian king; p. 58: ‘synonymous with imperial power.” See | 
also M. Rostovtzeff, “Some New Aspects of Iranian Art: The Heroic 
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the critical moment.” Yazdgard “the Sinner” is killed 
by a mysterious horse who vanishes instantly.” As the 
xwarrah abandons Djem for his sins, his horse symbolically 
falls.77 In early Achaemenian days Darius I could still admit 
that he fought as well on foot as on horseback,” but in 
the apocalyptic vision of the Zoroastrian Jamasp Namag 
one of the first signs of the world turned upside down 
was that “a horseman will become a man on foot, and 


or Epic Art of Iran,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, 6 (1933), 167, 
181-184; idem, “The Great Hero of Middle Asia and his Exploits,” 
Artibus Asiae, 4 (1939), 99-117; idem, Dura and Parthian Art (New 
Haven, 1955), pp. 276-278; G. Widengren, “La Légende royale de 
l’'Iran antique,” Hommages a Georges Dumézil (Brussels, 1960), p. 230; 
D Shepherd, "Hunt and Banquet in Medieval Islamic Iconography,” 
Gatherings in Honor of Dorothy E. Miner (Baltimore, 1974), pp. 79-80; 
W. K. Hanaway, “The Concept of the Hunt in Persian Literature,” 
Boston Museum Bulletin, 69 (1971), 21-34; et al. 

See also M. Mokri, Le Chasseur de Dieu et le mythe du Roi-Aigle 
(Wiesbaden, 1967), for the persistent survival of the ideal of the hunter 
among later Iranian peoples in a poem which opens with the stanza: 
“Le Roi déclara/ . . . Qu’ils célébrent les louanges du Chasseur, maitre 
du pacte” (p. 55) with its Mithraic overtones. The heroic hunt is 
like the opening theme of a later popular tale, idem, BiZan-u Manija 
(Paris, 1966), pp. 141-145. The exceptional objection of J. Duchesne- 
Guillemin (“Art et religion sous les Sassanides,”’ La Persia nel Médioevo 
(Rome 1971], pp. 377-387) that Sasanian art was not really. 
Zoroastrian does not apply here since we are concerned with royal 
and epic rather than purely religious themes. 

" Al-Tha‘alibi, p. 63. 

% Mohl, Le Livre des rois, V, 417419, where the mysterious white 
horses rises from and disappears into a spring; Tabari, Geschichte 
. der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sassaniden, Th. Noldeke, trans. 
(Leiden, 1879; repr. Graz, 1973), p. 77; Bel‘ami, II, 104-113; 
- al-Tha‘alibi, pp. 548-549; Nihayatu'l-irab, p. 223. 

77 Al-Tha‘alibi, p. 17: “Djem ... se refusa à rendre hommage a Dieu 
... Alors sa flamme ne tarda pas a s'évanouir, son coursier tomba... 
le reflet de la majesté divine se retira de lui.” 

.™® Kent, Old Persian, pp. 139-140 = DNb d 8h.40-45. In some 

investiture scenes the Sasanian king is shown on foot, but he is there 

in the presence of the gods (Ghirshman, Persian Art, pp. 190, 193, 

figs., 233-235). On the reliefs at Taq-i Bostan the swampy setting 

of the hunt leads the king to choose a boat, though here too he is 
depicted on horseback (ibid., pp. 194-198, figs., 236-237). In a few 
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the man on foot a horseman.””? Both Classical and 
Armenian sources record that an Iranian king does not 
hunt in time of mourning, and a heroic hunting scene 
is part of the decoration in the royal tomb of the Armenian 
Arsacids at Ai H The legendary Feridùn ordered the total 
eradication of his hunting “‘paradise’” upon hearing of the 
murder of his son Iradj.®* 


cases the king is shown in combat with a wild beast while on foot 
probably to underscore his valor, e.g., The University of Michigan 
Museum of Art, Sasanian Silver (1967), pp. 97-98; this is certainly 
the case for the unique relief of Bahram II shielding his household 
from two lions at Sar Mašhad (Ghirshman, Persian Art, pp. 173, fig. 
215). In the overwhelming majority of cases, however, the king hunts 
on horseback (Harper, The Royal Hunter, pp. 33, 39-40; The Bulletin 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 51,4 [April, 1964], 76-77; 
V. Lukonin, Iran IJ (Geneva, 1967), figs. 137-140, 147), et al. 

The representation of the hunting ruler and his association at 
this moment with the xwarrah go back to Parthian times. See, Aurel 
Stein, Old Routes of Western Iran (London, 1940), pl. 35, for the 
relief at Tang-i Sarvak; Ghirshman, Persian Art, p. 55, fig. 63a for 
the graffiti from Dura Europos; and Rostovtzeff, Dura and Parthian 
Art, p. 175, for coins of the Parthian king in native dress and on horse- 
back receiving the xwarrah, as against the Hellenistic type. 

1 Bailey, The Zamasp-Namak, #35, p. 58. 

89 Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars, J. C. Rolfe, ed. and trans. (London 
and Cambridge, Mass., 1941), ‘Caligula,’ v, vol. I, pp. 410/1: “Even 
the King of kings suspended his exercise at hunting and the banquets 
with his grandees, which among the Parthians is a sign of public 
mourning?’ Agat‘angetos [Aa], ccxi, pp. 216/7: “The king spent six 
days in profound grief and deep mourning . . . afterwards he arranged 
to go hunting....” 

81 B, Arakelyan, Haykakan Patkerakandaknera IV-VII Darerum 
(Erevan, 1949), pl. 60. It is interesting that stones with “heroic” 
hunting scenes figured on them were not considered unsuitable for 
reuse on the walls of Christian basilicas such as Pt‘tni (Ibid., pls. 45-46), 
or on the Sion church at At‘eni in Georgia (R. Mepisashvili and V. 
Tsintsadze, The Arts of Ancient Georgia [London, 1979], p. 90). 

82 Ali-Tha‘ alibi, p. 51. These “paradises” were hunting preserves 
rather than pleasure gardens, cf. Mohl, Le Livre des rois, II, 374-375; 
Mas‘idi, I, 228; P‘awstos Buzand, III,viii = Langlois, Collection, I, pp. 
28-29; Movsés Xorenac‘i, II,vi; III,viii = Thomson, Moses Khorenats ʻi, 
pp. 135, 261. l 
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Even on his official representations on the numerous 
‘Sasanian silver plates and on royal reliefs the hunting King 
of kings appears with the symbolic halo and floating ribbons 
of the xwarrah, as well as the crescent moon on his crown, 
leaving no doubt that the “Royal Hunter"? was manifesting 
himself in the full “Glory” of his majesty (fig. 1)? But 
the hunt is not only the locus of the transcendental “Glory,” 
it is simultaneously the background of the heroic apotheosis. 
It is the setting and means for the transformation by the 
epic tradition of the relatively insignificant historical figure 
of Bahram V into the superhuman hunter, the legendary 
hero Bahram Gor,®* with its ultimate identification with 
the god Voeraérayna, the “giver of victory,” the Vahagn of 
the pagan Armenians, whose supernatural valor [k out iwn] 
they invoked as the identifying mark of the hero and 


83 Harper, The Royal Hunter, pp. 33, 39-40, 113; Sasanian Silver, 
pp. 13, 94-98; Cleveland Museum, Bulletin, front cover and pp. 76-77; 
Lukonin, Iran I, figs., 137-140, 143, 147-148, 151; Ghirshman, Persian 
Art, pp. 187, 207-208, 210-213, 248, figs. 229, 247-248, 250-254, 
314; Frye, Heritage of Persia, figs., 95, 98-100, 104, 126. The 
iconography persists even in post-Sasanian times and in areas beyond 
the Sasanian empire, and the royal horse shares in the supernatural 
attributes of his master, see Harper, The Royal Hunter, p. 114: 
“Numerous ribbons as well as a crescent and globe attached to his 
bridle indicate that the rather sturdy horse is a royal mount" also 
H P. L’Orange, The Iconography of the Cosmic Kingship in the 
Ancient World (Oslo, 1953), pp. 66-67, and fig., 41 a-b: 

84 The heroic tales concerning Bahram Gär are gathered in the 
Sahnameh, Mohl, Le Livre des rois, V, 399-415, 421, and VI, 64 = 
Levy, Epic of the King, pp. 298-300, 302, 309; as well as Tabari, pp. 
88-89, 96-97, 106-107; cf. Bel’ami, H, 111-112, 117-118, 123-124, 
126; and Tha‘alibi, pp. 541-544, 553, 557-558, 560-563, 567-568. 
The tale of Bahram’s famous shots while on the hunt with the lute-girl 
Azada particularly struck the imagination of successive generations 
as evidenced by the numerous illustrations of that subject (Harper, 
The Royal Hunter, pp. 48-50, 115; Lukonin, Jean II, figs., 141-142). 
See also Christensen, La Geste des rois, pp. 63-64, 72. 

The association of Bahram Gor with Voro@rayna was already made 
by V. Barthold, “K Istorii persidskago ēposa,” Zapiski vostochnago 
otdeleniia Imperatorskago Russkago arkheologicheskago obshchestva, 
22, 3-4 (1913-1914), 269, and more recently by J. A. Orbeli, 





Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, Fletcher Fund, 1934 


Fig. 1. Silver gilt plate with scene of hunt. 
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sovereign: “May valor [k ‘ajut iwn] come to you from valour- 
ous [i kajen] Vahagn. Bape 

In a rarely noticed passage of P“ awstos Set we learn 
that the Armenian Sparapet, MuSet Mamikonean, spared 
the harem of Sapuhr II after the King of king’s total rout, 
and sent the queens unharmed back to Iran in a gesture 


“emulating the chivalry of Alexander the Great toward the 


household of Darius UL after the battle of Issus. Amazed 
by the k‘ajutiwn and the nobility of MuSet, Sapuhr IT sought 
to express his gratitude, and P‘awstos continues, , 
“Shahnamé,” Sbornik Ferdovsi (Moscow, 1934; repr. in. Izbrannye 
Trudy, Erevan: 1963), P. 542: “When Bahram Gor grows into a colossal 
figure in the poem [the Šāhnameh] it is not the historic king Bahrām V` 

who left almost no trace in actual history, but a semi-legendary 
. creature, a hunter bearing the characteristics of the cosmic hunter, of 
the Indo-Iranian Vərəðrayna .. . in Firdausi, as in popular tales, he 
Hake on the traits of the heavenly Vorae ray na after whom he is named 

” [trans. mine]. See also next note. 

"85 Agat ‘angetos [Aa], cxxvii, pp. 138/9: kurzen hasc‘e jez i 
Ki ajén Vahagné:” The unexpected quotation this invocation by a 
Christian author setting the stage for the Christianization of Armenia 
is an additional proof of its authenticity, For Varaerayna’s connection 
‘with Mithra see the Mihr Yast, #127, Gershevitch, Hymn to Mithra, 
pp. 136/7, and the Bahram Yast, E West, trans., The Sacred Books . 
of the East, 23 (Oxford, 1880) #47, pp. 243-244. For his heroic 
attributes and his relation to the xwarrah; ibid., #1-3, p. 232: “Who 
is the best armed of the. heavenly gods? Ahura Mazda answered ‘It 
is Verethragna made by Ahura Mazda ... he bore the good Glory 
made by Mazda, athe Glory made by Mazda, that is both health and 
strength. . . , I am the strongest in strength; I am the most victorious - 
in victory; I am the most glorious in Glory... . ° Cf. pp. 239, 240, 
246, and especially #41 of which a better translation is given by Bailey, 
Zoroastrian Problems, p. 14: “Vrorayna in this house preserve the 
` good things [x"arano]. .... ” See also Ringgren, Fatalism, p..78;G. 
Dumézil, Heur et malheur du guerrier (Paris, 1969), pp. 110-111, 
125-126; J. de Menasce, “La Promotion de Vahram,” Revue de 
'. Histoire des Religions, 133 (1948), 5-18..Not only do a number of 
-© Sasanian rulers assume the name of Voragrayna: Vahram/Bahram, 
but his symbolic wings appear on the royal crowns (R. Göbl, Sasanian 
Numismatics, F. Severin, trans. [Braunschweig, 1971], pp. 7, 9, table ` 
xiv. pls. 34; EH Persian Art, pp. 172- 174, figs., 214-216; 


Lukonin, Iran I, fig. 113); cf. idem, Kul’tura Sasanidskago Irana .. 


(Moscow, 1969), pp. 95, 98, 155;.173-176, 217, table xviii, pl. VII, 


and the objection of Duchesne-Guillemin, Art et GE pp. 2807781; 


also nn. . 87, 90, below. 
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In those days MuSet possessed a white courser. And whenever 
the Persian king Sapuh would take [a cup] of wine in his 
hand to drink in the hour of festivity as he entertained his 
retainers, he would say: “Let the rider of the white horse 
drink.” And he ordered a cup decorated with the represen- 
tation of MuSet on bis white horse, and in the hour of 
festivity he placed the cup in front of himself, and he 
constantly remembered, repeating the same words: “Let 
the rider of the white horse drink "Dë 


In this curious vignette we find the conjunction of the 
aspects of the rider-hero that we have been tracing: the 
physical representation of MuSet in the precise iconography 
used for the Sasanian kings on their own silver cups, and 
the symbol of the heroic apotheosis through k ‘ajut‘iwn 
of the man on the white horse.®’ 

Shifting back once again to Iran, we find still clearer 
demonstrations of the divine attributes of the heroic hunter 
on a Parthian seal from Nisa showing a rider crowned with 
a diadem spearing a wild beast and surmounted by a crescent 
moon, as well as on a later Sasanian hunter intaglio from 


86 P‘awstos Buzand, V,ii = Langlois, Collection, I, 280: “Ew ér i 
zamanakin yaynmik erivarn MuSeti, Cermak ji mi. isk t‘agaworn Parsic‘ 
Sapuh yorzZam arnoyr gini i matunsn ampel, yorzam uraxut‘eann 
iwroy xraxut‘eans afnér zOrac‘n iwroc‘, asér. Cermakajin gini arbc‘é: 
Ew et nkarel ztašt i patker zMuSet Germakawn, ew i Zam uraxut‘eann 
iwroy dnér ztastn aiaji iwr, ew yisér hanapaz znoyn bans aselov’ tē 
Cermakajin gini arbc‘é:” 

87 The honor to Muéset, if it was really granted, was all the greater 
that “from the time of Shapur II (309-379) until late in the sixth 
century, no human figure other than the kings were represented on 
Sasanian silver” (Harper, The Royal Hunter, p. 25, cf. pp. 33-34, 66). 
The King of kings would thus have contravened his own regulation 
for the sake of the Armenian sparapet. The identification with the 
god Voraérayna seems underscored by the color of MuSet’s horse, 
since the third incarnation of the god is specified to be as a white 
horse (Bahram Yast #9, p. 233). It may also be worth noting that 
the horse risen from the waters to bring about the death of Yazdgard 
“the Sinner” (see n. 76, above) according to the Sahnameh is also white 
as are all the victims which Xosrov offered to his Arsacid ancestors 
in thanksgiving for his victory over the Persians (Agat‘angetfos, xxii, 
pp. 40/1). This episode seems to be part of a deliberate apotheosis 
of MuSet Mamikonean to which I shall return elsewhere. 
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the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris where the rider is’ 
accompanied by the sun and moon, the “brothers” of the 
Iranian sovereign®® and again, on the twin frescoes from 
the Mithraeum at Dura Europos which display the galloping 
god Mithra drawing his bow at a fleeing herd of bucks, 
onagers, wild boars, and lions in an identical prefiguration 
of the gesture of the Sasanian royal representations, and 
thereby identifying their prototype (fig. 2).°° Thus, the 
hunt motif both in literature and iconography is a kaleido- 
scopic symbol reflecting both the present and eternity: 
the noble rank of the subject, his superior royal qualities, 
and his supernatural atrributes shared with the divine 
Mithra and obtained through the valor of his companion 
Vərə rayna.” 

The theme of the banquet is somewhat more difficult 
to interpret, largely as a result of problems in the authenti- 
cation and dating the monuments on which it is represented 
and in establishing its relationship to scenes of the royal 


88 Ghirshman, Persian Art, pp. 30, 242, figs., 39 (top left) and 295d, 
Bivar, Sasanian Seals, pl. VII, BL 3-4, 5-7, especially 4; cf. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, XVII,v,3, Vol. I, pp. 332/3: “I Sapor, King of Kings, 
partner of the stars, brother of the sun and moon... ;” and 
Rostovtzeff, Dura and Parthian Art, p. 175. 

e? Cumont, “The Dura Mithraeum,” postum. ed. and trans. by 
E. D. Francis in Mithraic Studies, Vol. 1, J. R. Hinnel, ed. (Manchester, 
1975), pp. 186-192; Rostovtzeff, Dura and Parthian Art, p. 280; 
H. Perkins, The Art of Dura Europos (Oxford, 1973), pl. 16 = Frye, 
The Heritage of Persia, fig. 94. Rostovtzeff brings out the eastern 
elements of the scene, but see also E Thévenot, “Le Dieu-cavalier, 
Mithra at Apollon. Leur affinité dans les cultes gallo-romains,” La 
Nouvelle Clio, 2 (1950), 607-633; and F. Benoit, L’Héroisation 
équestre, Publication des Annales de la Faculté des Lettres d’Aix-en- 
Provence (Gap, 1954), for the spread of the motif into Western Europe. 

® The Zoroastrian locus for Mithra’s possession and grant of the 
xwarrah as well as for his association with Varaerayna is the Mihr 
Yast, Gershevitch, Hymn to Mithra, #5, pp. 76/7; “he [Mithra] who 
is strong and victorious? #16, pp. 80/1: “the supernatural god who 
flies over climes bestowing good fortune [y’arand] . . . bestowing 
power; victoriousness [varaéraynam] he increases ... 3’ #67, 127, 
pp. 104/5, 136/7: “flying behind (him [Mithra]) comes the strong 
Likeness of Ahura’s creature, in the shape of a wild aggressive male ` 
boar [Varagrayna] .. . in front of him [Mithra] flies the blazing 
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enthronement.?! Moreover, banqueting scenes can all too 
easily be regarded as mere illustrations of purely secular 
amusements and as such devoid of any: higher significance. 
Nevertheless, the indications that banqueting scenes carried ` 





Fire which (is) the strong Kavyan Fortune [kavaém xYaran6];” cf 
#141, pp. 144/5. and pp. 158-163, n. 51; also Bailey, Zoroastrian 
Problems, pp. 12- 13, and n.85, above: 
l Mithra is’ present EERIE, with ` Ahura-Mazda at the royal 
investiture of Ardašir IL depicted at Taq-i Bostan (Ghirshman, Persian 
Art, p. 90, fig. 233). Al Bīrūnī (p. 207) describing the annual feast - 
of Mithra, the Mithragana, explains that it was “the custom of the 
Kisra [the kings of Iran] of crowning themselves on this day with 
a crown on which was worked an image of the sun [Mithra] and of © 
the wheel on which he rotates;” cf. L’ Orange, Cosmic Kingship, pp. 
18-36, 65-66, and fig. 14 for the “volvens sidera. Mithra,’ also 
Widerigren, La Légende royale, p. 233; idem, The Sacral Kette 
in Iran, p. 122; P. O. Harper, “Thrones and Enthronement Scenes 
in, Sasanian Art,” Iran, 17 (1979), 56; M. Boyce, “On Mithra’s Part. 
in Zoroastrianism,” BSOAS, 32 (1969), 10-34; and many others. 
_ The thorny problem E? Mithra’s possible chronological and 
‘geographical transformations and alterations is not directly related 
to the present discussion and his relationship to the king has been 
amply discussed elsewhere. I shall return to his and Vora@rayna’s 
_ links to the king of Armenia in a forthcoming study. Suffice it to 
note here as regards Armenia that Mithra also appears at the investiture 
of the earlier kings of Commagene, Armenia’s neighbors and relatives 
(Ghirshman, Persian Art, p. Gë fig. 79; cf. G. Tiratsyan, "Strang 
Kommagena | i Armenia, >» Tetekagir Haykakan SSR Gitut‘yunneri 


dë Akademiayi [1956/3], pp. 66-79); that Trdat I of Armenia addressed - 


‘Nero as Mithra at his own coronation by the emperor (Dio Cassius, 
LXII, v, 2, vol. VIII, pp. 142/3); and that the name Mithra/Mihr is a 
common component oF the onomasticon of Armenia and its neighbors: 
Mihrdat/Mithradates, Mihran, Mihr-Sapuh/Mergapuh/Nergapuh, etc, 
(H. Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, 1 (Leipzig, 1895], 53-54; 
G. Dumézil, Le Festin d'immortalité [Paris, 1924], p. 211; cf. also ` 
a Avdalbegyan, “Mihrə Hayoc‘ Mej,” Hayagitakan Hetazotut' yunner 
[Erevan, 1969], pp. 14-16, et al). 

9 For the most recent study of these problems, see Harper, ironies 
pp. 49-64; also R. Ghirshman, “Notes iraniennes V: Scénes de banquet 
sur l’argenterie sassanide,”’ Artibus Asiae, 17 (1953), 59. Authenti- 
-cation and dating of these objects is beyond the scope of this paper 

and the competence of its author. What is being attempted here is 
the identification of a theme and its presence within the Iranian 

Weltanshauung, not the definition of Sasaman official court art as 
-against provincial or later works. l 
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the same connotation of “Glory” as those of the bunt 
- and the enthroned majesty are too important to be ignored. 
Indeed, scenes of feasting and of enthronement show 
interesting elements of interpenetration. ` ` 

Far from relaxing in an informal setting, the feasting ` 
king, even in an entourage of women and musicians, is 
invariably represented adorned with the crescented crown 
and the undulating ribbons of the ywarrah,?? an honor 
that is extended even to the queen who wears the ram-horned 
crown symbolic of the “royal Glory’ and the statutory » 
ribbons when she is shown together with her spouse (fig. 
3). An intaglio from the British Museum adds a star above 
the reclining ruler to maxe the transcendental implication ` 
unmistakable.” On the other hand, in a majority of silver. 
representations of the enthroned king—in scenes whose ` 
glorifying intent is evident?" be is shown on a couch of | 
strictly banqueting type with piled cushions for reclining 


2 See, e.g., the silver plate from the Walter Gallery collection l 
' (Ghirshman, Persian Art, p. 218, fig. 259), and the post-Sasanian 
‘plate from the Hermitage (Lukonin, Iran I, fig.. 146) where a small 


crescent is applied to the front of the imperfectly. understood royal F 


crown, but a small winged figure (the xwarrah?) brings yet another 
creacented diadem. Cf. Ghirshman, Scènes de banquet, 74 n. 35, 
. 93 Ghirshman, Persian Art, p. 218, fig. 259. The row of boar’s heads 
‘under the royal couch is usually taken as a reminiscence of the hunt 


` motif (e.g., Ghirshman, Scenes. de banquet, p. 65). This may well ` 


be the ‘case, but they simultaneously evoke the valor of Vərəðrayna ` 
whose incarnation as a boar (Mihr Yast, #127 [see n. 90, above] ` 
was particularly favored in Sasanian art (Ghirshman, Persian Art, 
‘pp. 200, 223, 230, figs. 239, 266, 281; Frye, Heritage of Persia, figs. 
. 98-103), etc. — 
gu Ghirshman, Persian Art, p. 242, “he: 297. Note. the GE 
- ribbons on the adjacent cameo, fig. 296; Bivar, Sasanian Seals, pl. l 
VIH, CD 1, CF 1-2. l 
In all of these scenes the crescented crowns, , undulating ribbons 
and winged or flying figures supporting the throne make it amply clear 
that the king is being represented in the fullness of his transcendental 
“Glory.” See, e.g., the Strelka, Klimova, Qazvin, and Bibliothèque 
Nationale plates: Harper, Thrones, pis. Hya, and Ghirshman, Persian 
Art, pp. 205-206, figs. 244-246. Cf. L’Orange, Cosmic Kingship, pp. 


CS 37-48, 64-79, who is probably correct in seeing the ruler rather than 


the Moon god in the ae depicted on the upper pari of the Kumova 
E 





Courtesy Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


Fig. 3. Silver plate. Sasanian Dynasty, VI-VII century. 
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rather than seated on an upright throne. This couch is placed 
for the most part on winged horses, springing griffins, or 
flying eagles whose presence underscores the ascending, 
‘transcendental theme (fig. 4).°° The same type of Couch: 
is used for the enthronement scene of an earlier Parthian 
ruler on the rock relief at Tang-i Sarvak,°” and the “throne” 
on which Sapuhr II and Argak II jointly reclined according to 
= P‘awstos Buzand must also have been of the same type 
if both monarchs could take. their ease upon it simul- 
taneously.” It may, consequently, be suggested that the 
banqueting and. the enthronement were in some sense 


% The ‘banqueting couch with cushions piled on one side appears 
on all the plates referred to in the preceding note. It is also found, 
albeit somewhat modified, on the late’ and provincial plates from 
the Hermitage and the British Museum (Ghirshman, Scénes de banquet, 
pp. 60, 67, figs. 11, 17), as well as on the intaglios from the British 
Museum (see n. 94), and the Walter Gallery plate depicting the king 
and queen (see n. 92), cf, Harper, Thrones, passim, for the two types i 


©. of thrones. Although the central ruler of the “Rawalpindi” plate ` 


(ibid., pl. VIII) sits on a bench throne without visible cushions, there 
is a clear. intimation that feasting was linked to the enthronment - 
` scene, as evidenced by the imposing figure reclining on a banqueting’. 
Couch and surrounded by notables on the external band circumscribing 


the central roundel. The Walter Gallery plate (ibid., p. 61 and pl. V) 


bas the king sit on only one cushion, but bere too the theme of 
. enthronement is linked to that of feasting personified in the two 
‘flanking dancing girls. For the importance attributed to the reclining 
, position and this type of couch, see nn. 99, 101. For the flying thrones 
of the legendary kings, j amsid or Kai Kavus, to which these represen- 
tations may refer, see Levy, Epic of the King, pp. 10, 60, etc. 

Pe Henning, The Monuments of Tanga Sarvak, pp. 151-178; . 
Ghirshman, Persian Art, p. 54, fig. 77. Note the similarity of the | 
seated figures here to the peripheral scene on the Rawalpindi plate 
discussed in the preceding note: To be sure, the ruler at Tang-i Sarvak ` 
is not the King of kings, but probably the king of Elymais (Henning, 


Tang-i Sarvak, pp. 162-163), nonetheless, he is. unquestionably the. ` 


dominant figure of the group depicted on this relief. 

38 Pawstos Buzand, IV xvi = Langlois, Collection, 1, 254: “i miasin 
i mium taxti gahun i Zam uraxut‘eann bazméin’’; IV, liv = 296: We anzi . 
= sovorutïwn čr Hayoc‘ t‘agaworin bazmakan andén ‘and nmin af nma 
-.i norin taxtin arkanel. bazmakan, orénk‘ ëm" zi t‘ agaworn Parsic’ ew 
t‘agaworn Hayoc‘ i mium taxti bazméin i mium gahoys.” 

It is noteworthy that whereas the nouns used by P‘ awstos for 
the item of furniture: taxt (Phl. taxt) and gah (Phl. gah) have the © 





State Hermitage Museum, Leningrad 


Fig. 4. Silver plate. Strelka Perm region. Sasanian VI century. 
From J. Orbeli and C. Trever, Orfevrerie Sassanide (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1935). 
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interchangeable scenes portraying the king in “Glory,” 
just as had been the case with the hunting motif.°? 

Reaching beyond visible glory, the banquet was also 
a religious virtue,'°° and cushioned couches with golden 
feet were the lot of those attended by Good Fortune in 
Zoroastrian religious texts.1°' Like the hunt, the banquet 





meaning of “throne, bed, couch” (D. MacKenzie, A Concise Pahlavi 
Dictionary [London, 1971], pp. 83, 34, s.v.; Nor Bargirk‘ Haykazean 
Lezwi [Venice, 1836-1837], I, 522, II, 838, s.v.; the verb bazmil, 
“to recline honorably, to be at ease,” which is used to describe the 
attitude of the kings, is derived from Phl. bazm, “meal, feast” 
(MacKenzie, Pahlavi Dictionary, p. 18, s.v., H. Acaryam, Hayeren 
Armatakan Bararan, I [Erevan, 1931; repr. 1971], p. 376, s.v.). Cf. 
Gignoux, L 7nscription de Kartir a Sar Mašhad , p. 409. 

2 J, M. Dentzer, “Aux origines de l'iconographie du banquet 
couché,” Revue archéologique, n.v. (1971/2), 231, 242-243: “...en 
Perse, la position couchée au banquet apparait comme un privilége 
royal ou princier. . . . Certains documents perses reprennent . . . la 
scene du banquet pour présenter simplement le monarque ‘en gloire’ 
comme dans une scéne d’investiture. La valeur de la position couchée 
déborde donc les circonstances du banquet, la kliné venant à jouer 
un role analogue au trône. .. .” This honorific and official aspect, 
especially in Iran, was pursued further by Dentzer, “L’Iconographie 
iranienne du souverain couché et le motif du banquet,” Actes du 
IXe Congrès International d’Archéologie Classique (Damascus, 1969), 
pp. 10-21, esp. p. 17: “tout le monde admet que le banquet appartient 
a l’iconographie royale ... 27p 18: “La position couchée au banquet 
est présentée nettement comme un privilège royal ... ;? p. 20: “On 
peut se demander si dans l’Ancien Orient . . . le souverain ne prenait 
pas d’une facon tout a fait officielle cette position.” See n. 101, below. 

100 Dénkart, II, #389 = Mole, Culte, p. 346: “il y eut 7 perfections 
que éminent roi Kay Vistasp obtint. . . . La quatrième perfection 
était de donner tout les jours un festin sous les portiques de son palais.” 
As in the case of the hunt, banquets were suspended in time of 
mourning (see n. 80, above). For the cycle of immortality and the 
central theme of the banquet in its legends and ritual, and for the 
survival of this aspect in Armenia, see Dumézil, Le Festin d Immortalité, 
pp. 210-218, 223, 235-240, passim. 

101 Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems, p. 6, Yast 17.9 

Their couches continue 

Well-spread well-perfumed 

Well-fashioned, fitted with cushions, 

With feet gold adorned 

whom thou attendest, the good Fortune. 
See nn. 96,99, above. 
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became one of the settings of the apotheosis at which the 
gates of eternity opened to reveal the banquet of 
immortality. “The banquet scene . . . concludes the series 
of Mithra’s terrestrial exploits preceding his ascension on 
the chariot of the sun.’!°* In the heavenly vision of the 
Sasanian high-priest Kartér described in his inscription 
at Sar Mašhad the central image is of a golden throne 
dominating a banquet.’°? We have surely. traveled far from 
any scene of secular diversion. 

Taken jointly the two themes of the hunt and the 
banquet provide the locus par excellence at which the 
tuler-hero sheds his mortal form to display his supernatural 
attributes and qualities. They are constantly linked in 
the Iranian and Armenian epic traditions,’ on Sasanian 
silverware (fig. 4),'° and on the reliefs of Tang-i 


102 Cumont, The Dura Mithraeum, p. 177. The theme of apotheosis 
is perhaps clearest in the Klimova plate where the entire throne is 
pulled heavenward, but as we have seen p. 00 and n. 96, it is present 
in other banqueting scenes as well. 

103 Gignoux, L Tnscription de Kartir @ Sar Mašhad, 11. 37, 39, 47, 
pp. 402, 404, 409: “ . . . et sur un trône d'or (il y avait) un festin 
(devant).” Gignoux notes the eschatological interest of this passage 
and presumes that this banquet was prepared for the righteous (p. 
409). He takes the sitter in the golden throne to be Rašn or Vahman 
(Vohu Mana) (pp. 416, n, 62, 418) but there seem to be no traces 
of the “many hosts and many guests”? postulated by W. Hinz, “Mani 
and Kartir,” La Persia nel Medioevo (Rome, 1971), p. 498. 

1% The combination of the banquet with the hunt occurs too often 
in the Sahnameh to catalogue. They are, for example, the twin 
occupations of Bahram Gor (see n. 84, above). In Armenia, likewise, 
the two occupations are taken jointly as the only possible enter- 
tainment for distinguished guests, e.g., P‘awstos Buzand, HI,xx = 
Langlois, Collection, 1, 230, a passage that might have been taken 
straight out of the Sahnameh. 

105 Ror example, on the Strelka plate and probably on the Walter 
plate of the king and queen (see nn, 93, 95, above), L’Orange (The 
Cosmic Kingship, pp. 41-42 and fig. 19) argues that the standing 
figure in the lower portion of the Klimova plate is a retainer included 
in the apotheosis of his master. This may well be so, but in any case, 
this figure holds the characteristic bow of the Iranian hunter, so that 
here too this theme is evoked alongside an apotheosis on a banqueting 
couch, Despite problems in interpretation elsewhere in the article, the 
pairing of the hunt and banquet seems evident on such post-Sasanian 
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Sarvak.'°° They are explicitly joined in a Parthian fresco 
from Dura Europos which depicts side by side the heroic 
hunt and the funerary and transcendental banouet 107 The 
deep roots of this coalescence in the East are attested by 
an Anatolian relief of the Achaemenian period which 
juxtaposes the two scenes.!°® Its Armenian echo can be heard 
in P‘awstos Buzand’s tale of the Persian king’s invariable 
glorification of the “rider of the white horse” in “the hour 
of festivity.” 1” 

The pervasiveness of these two themes and their 
conjunction in both Armenia and Iran forces us to the 
conclusion that Early-Christian Armenian historians were 





but nonetheless Iranian objects as the tenth-century Buyid medallion 
and the Bahrami gold medal in the Freer Gallery (Shepherd, Hunt 
and Banquet, p. 84 f, and figs. 5-6). These are also the two themes- 
of the reliefs of Bahram Ii (Ghirshman, Persian Art, pp. 172-173, 
figs. 214-215), 

1 See above, n. 97; Ghirshman, Persian Art, pp. 54-55; Aurel Stein 
Old Routes of Western Iran, fig. 35. It is interesting that a horse, 
possibly reminiscent of the hunt appears under the banqueting couch 
in the Triclinium of Maqqai at Palmyra (AD. 229) where the trappings 
and the dress of the retainers are clearly Iranian (Ghirshman, Persian 
Art, pp. 77-78, fig. 90). 

107 Perkins, The Art of Dura Europos, fig. 26 = Ghirshman, Persian 
Art, pp. 49-50, fig. 62. The winged figure in the center leaning on a 
garlanded staff makes it amply clear that these are not mere scenes 
of everyday life. 

108 Ghirshman, Persian Art, p. 48, fig. 61. Cf. Rostovtzeff, Dura 
and Parthian Art, pp. 266-267, 276-279, and n. 141 for the Iranian 
background of Asia Minor hunting scenes. 

109 See n. 86, above. To be sure, the hunt and banquet are familiar 
Classical scenes, and Shepherd (Hunt and Banquet, p. 82) derives 
all Sasanian “celestial” banquets from Classical prototypes, yet Dentzer 
in both of his articles, “Le Banquet couché” and “L’Iconographie 
iranienne du souverain" traces eastern links, if not necessarily the 
Iranian prototypes claimed by Fehr, for the banqueting scene, and 
Rostovtzeff does the same for the hunt (see preceding note). The 
original home of the two themes seems eastern rather thah western; 
they spread wherever Iranian influence passed whether in Anatolia, 
Central Asia, or Thrace, and in the eyes of Classical authors such 
as Tacitus, they both were barbarian, Iranian customs (Annales, Dn: 
Ivi, vol. II, pp. 386/7, 474/5). 
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not using them accidentally and haphazardly as settings 
for the death of their kings. They chose them to heighten 
the poignancy of the tragedies transmuted by such settings 
from the level of regicide to the still more horrifying one 
of sacrilege and profanation since the attack on the king 
came at the moment of his divine epiphany. More 
importantly, by accepting, even unconsciously the classic 
transcendental moments of the Iranian epic and iconographic 
tradition, the Armenian writers demonstrated beyond a 
reasonable doubt that they understood its symbolic 
vocabulary and shared in its fundamental premises; that 
their concept of the ruler-hero contained the qualities 
explicitly attributed to their Arsacid “native lords” even 
absent or dead: k‘ajutiwn, “heroic valor:” baxt, “divine 
guidance;” and above all p‘ark‘, the “supernatural Glory” 
which constantly attended and revealed the legitimate 
king of Iran. The presence of such open or latent beliefs 
in the works of devoutly Christian ecclesiastics is perhaps 
our clearest index of the depth of Iranization in Arsacid 
Armenia. It demonstrates that the Armenian self-image 
complementing the all but lost Iranian image of Armenia 
- was cast to a remarkable degree in an Iranian mold and 
that in this intangible sense, at least, Armenia had a share 
in the world of Eran. 


